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RELATING THE ENGLISH COURSE TO THE WORLD CRISIS 


I. AMERICAN LITERATURE AND THE 
WORLD CRISIS 


By NORMAN FOERSTER 
The University of North Carolina 


Nothing is said more often, and more rightly, than 
that, after the war, everything will be different from 
what it was before the war. American literature cer- 
tainly will be different—not only the literature being 
produced, but also the literature being taught. A\l- 
ready a new spirit is animating the teaching of this 
study all the way from the grammar school to the 
graduate school of the university. In time of trial a 
nation always looks to its past for inspiration and en- 
lightenment ; confused and groping in its darker hours, 
it rests upon the solid traditions laboriously built up 
by its ancestral heroes and hero-worshippers, and ac- 
quires new courage and insight. A Providence—at 
any rate a tendency—guides the affairs of nations. 
Whoever has read this Providence, this tendency, to 
his own satisfaction, may face the future with happy 
resolution,— 


Felix qui potuit rerum cognoscere causas. 


Sometimes it may be read most easily in a nation’s reli- 
gion ; more often in its history, constitutional, political, 
or economic; quite as often in its arts—its architec- 
ture, or painting, or music, or literature. As we come 
to know our friends by what they do, so we come to 
know a country by what it has done, by its acts, its 
history. And as we come to know our friends even 
better when they freely open their hearts and minds 
to us, allowing us to see their secret hopes, fears, 
ideals, so we come to know a great nation still better 
through its unfettered expression of its aspirations in 
works of art. This is why Aristotle spoke of poeiry 
as “a more philosophical and a higher thing than his- 
tory.” When we come into contact with a nation’s 
art, we touch its very pulse. 

In the case of America, political history reveals a 
great deal, indeed nearly everything that we can learn 
of her essence, so that no one can afford to remain 
ignorant of it. Of the arts, i. so happens that only 
literature will reveal the heart of America. Our liter- 
ature, our prose and poetry, cannot be ranked high in 
comparison with the literature of many other nations— 
a large number of patriotic Americans have in the 


past been very nearly ashamed of it—but now, in the 
world crisis, we have reason to approach it with an 
eagerness we have never displayed, believing that, if 
it is not one of the greatest literatures, it is our own, 
and will therefore help us to understand ourselves and 
our place in the world. This it will do the more readily 
because ours is in large measure a “citizen literature” 
—a literature of citizens rather than of artists, a liter- 
ature produced by statesmen like Webster, Lincoln, 
and Wilson, and by men of letters, such as Emerson, 
Lowell, and Whitman, whose service as citizens is as 
important as their service in pure literature. In other 
words, in studying American literature we are always 
close to that other revelation of American purposes, 
our political history. 

This is not so true of English literature. In it we 
find much that is more or less divorced from political 
history, and much, very much, that is so great as art— 
so beautiful, so significant to the human spirit seeking 
to know itself and its home—altogether aside from its 
relation to the merely national life—that we are bound 
to study it in the main with this larger point of view 
ever in mind. The universality of the best of English 
literature, of Shakespeare and Milton and Words- 
worth, requires of us the point of view of humanism, 
not that of nationalism; and therefore, whatever our 
interest in English traits, in English conceptions of 
sovereignty, in English social ideals (an interest 
bound to be greater hereafter than it has been, and 
constantly remembered in teaching English literature), 
we must still teach largely as we have taught, endeav- 
oring to reveal the happiness and spiritual release to 
be found in literature, and the profound value of liter- 
ature as an interpretation of life. 

In teaching English literature, then, we may well 
teach it primarily as literature, secondarily as a reflec- 


- tion of social thought, while in teaching American lit- 


erature we can well afford to emphasize social thought 
at the expense, if need be, of purely literary value. 
Let us examine some of the practical consequences of 
this determination. 

What becomes of the august list known as the Col- 
lege Entrance Requirements in English? Fortunately 
it will be possible to retain it, since it already contains 
the very selections demanded by our purpose, and 
though we might add a number of other selections, the 
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only imperative addition is the addresses of President 
Wilson. 

Should the work in American literature be connected 
with the work in American history? Obviously, yes, 
if the connection is practicable. Some of the composi- 
tions written in the English course might be historical 
in subject; some of the assigned and suggested read- 
ings might be of equal value in the two courses; the 
historical background of a selection like the “Farewell 
Address” might be discussed at some length; the in- 
structor in history might be asked to connect American 
history and literature in his work so far as is conven- 
ient, and might be called into the English classroom on 
occasion; in some cases a joint final examination in 
the two studies might be arranged. 

When should the American classics be taken up,— 
throughout the four years, or in a single year? The 
answer to this question will depend partly on local 
conditions, but supposing that local conditions are fa- 
vorable to any scheme, a programme more or less like 
the one tabulated below is recommended. 

A whole year should be devoted almost exclusively 
to American literature. No other plan would provide 
the impetus, the cumulative effect, that is needed if our 
purpose is to be achieved. It should be the third or 
the fourth year of the course, for a variety of reasons, 
the chief of which, perhaps, is that the American 
literature programme is likely to be the hardest part 
of the English programme, if that programme is deter- 
mined by the point of view that ought to be adopted in 
time of war and reconstruction. From this point of 
view, for example, Poe’s tales and poems should be as- 
signed a subordinate position in the programme, be- 
cause Poe will not help us to answer our central ques- 
tions: What is America? What have her guiding 
ideals been? What seems to be her function in the 
evolution of a world society? We shall turn, rather, 
to men like Franklin, Lincoln, Emerson, and Wilson. 
Since most of the literature relevant to our purpose is 
prose, and prose of an expository and argumentative 
nature, involving training in abstract thought rather 
than training in the senses and emotions, involving, 
too, a more public spirit than the beginning student 
has, it is on the whole more difficult than the English 
literature of the course. f 

Some of the easier American classics, especially 
those for “reading,” might be distributed among the 
other three years; most of these easier classics, how- 
ever, could be omitted altogether, in favor of English 
classics—the one essential part of the plan here pre- 
sented being a full year devoted to American classics 
arranged in a significant order. 

According to this order, the theme of American 
democracy is considered through the year with respect 


to its development. It begins with the. Revolution, 
when Americans were still Englishmen, and it con- 
cludes with the present, when America, finally setting 
aside her provincialism, has accepted her responsibili- 
ties in world affairs. This development is arranged 
under three heads, viz., I. “America Becomes Free,” 
II. “America Attains Unity,” III. “America Enters the 
Fellowship of Nations.” 

Under the first head I have included Burke’s 
“Speech on Conciliation with the American Colonies” 
because the subject matter belongs to American rather 
than to English literature, and because Burke, though 
not an American, understood us far better than many 
Americans of that epoch did. Conciliation proving 
irapossible, war came, and then liberty and union. 
Webster’s “First Bunker Hill Oration” reveals the 
spirit oi the Revolution, and “The Declaration of In- 
dependence” reveals both its spirit and its philosophy. 
Washington’s “Farewell Address” represents the early 
Republic and contains the classic statement of our 
historic policy in foreign affairs. 

The second division is concerned with the shifting 
of the frontier from the Atlantic States to the Far 
West, the slavery contest involved in this extension of 
territory, the war that followed, and the inseparable 
union and “new birth of freedom” that constituted the 
final result of the war. Lincoln naturally is the centre 
of this division, representing both the frontier and the 
idea of unity. One of Professor Turner’s famous es- 
says on the American frontier would, if accessible, 
form the best introduction to the subject. 

Both of these divisions give a fundamental answer, 
in terms of our most cherished traditions, to the ques- 
tion, Why are we at war? The third division, concern- 
ing the present, and represented most adequately by 
President Wilson, contains his Address to the Senate 
(discussing a League of Peace) and his War Message 
(discussing the ideals of democracy). To these might 
be added the Message of December 4 or whatever else 
may be needed to bring the subject up to date. 

Following is a tabular sketch of the plan: 


First YEAR: EMPHASIS ON ENGLISH LITERATURE: 
American Reading (for reading mainly) : 
Cooper, “The Spy” or “The Pilot” 
Dana, “Two Years Before the Mast” 
Irving, “Sketch-Book” or “Life of Goldsmith” 
Poe, Tales 
Poems of Poe and Longfellow 


Seconp YEAR: EMPHASIS ON ENGLISH 
FRANKLIN: 
American Literature for Study: 
Franklin, “Autobiography” (preferably 
with Emerson’s essay “Self-Reliance” ) 
American Literature for Reading: 


Cooper, one of the Leatherstocking Tales 


LITERATURE AND ON 


in conjunction 











Parkman, “The Oregon Trail” 
Hawthorne, “House of Seven Gables” or “Mosses from 
an Oid Manse” or “Twice-Told Tales” 
Nore.—Franklin might be placed in the Third Year, even 
in the Fourth. 


Tuirp YEAR: EMPHASIS ON ENGLISH LITERATURE: 
American Literature for Study: 
A few of Lowell’s poems 
American Literature for Reading: 
Lowell’s essays 
Thoreau, “Walden” 


FourtH YEAR: EMPHASIS ON AMERICAN LITERATURE: DrMmoc- 
RACY THE CENTRAL THEME. (AIl works for study unless 
otherwise indicated.) 

I. America Becomes Free. 

Burke, “Conciliation with the American Colonies’ 

Webster, “First Bunker Hill Oration” 

Jefferson, “Declaration of Independence” 

Washington, “Farewell Address” 

Il. America Attains Unity. 

Turner, “Contributions of the West to American De- 
mocracy” 

Lincoln, Life by Carl Schurz and essay by Emerson, 
with selected speeches and letters (a double vol. in 
Riverside Literature Series) 

Relevant poetry, such as Bryant, “The Prairies” and 
“The Antiquity of Freedom;” Whitman, “Pioneers! 
O Pioneers!” “Rise, O Days, from Your Fathomless 
Deeps”, “Thou Mother with Thy Equal Blood,” “O 
Captain! My Captain!” and “When Lilacs Last in 
the Dooryard Bloom’d.” (Other poetry may be sub- 
stituted and assigned for reading rather than study.) 

III. America Enters the Fellowship of Nations. 

Woodrow Wilson, addresses and papers, especially the 
Address to the Senate, Jan. 22, 1917 (Conditions of 
Peace), the War Message, April 2, 1917 (War for 
Democracy and Peace), and the Message of Dec. 4, 
1917 (“Full, impartial justice”). 


’ 


Note.—Books for “‘reading” in the Fourth Year may be 
chosen from English Literature; they might also include such 
American works as John Muir’s “Boyhood of a Naturalist” 
(Riv. Lit. Ser.), Mary Antin’s “Promised Land” (selection 
in Riv. Lit. Ser.), Holmes’ “Autocrat of the Breakfast Table,” 
Howells’ “Rise of Silas Lapham,” Bret Harte’s stories, selec- 
tion in Riv. Lit. Ser.), Whittier’s poems, Burroughs’ essays. 

Detailed suggestions regarding method need not be 
given here, though it may be worth while to mention 
the desirability of assigning passages for learning by 
heart (such as part of the “Declaration of Indepen- 


dence” and the “Gettysburg Address”), and the use- 


fulness of the dictation of carefully phrased questions 
before a classic is discussed. Teachers unacquainted 
with Brown’s “How the French Boy Learns to Write” 
(Harvard University Press) should read it at the 
first opportunity. 

Since a teacher cannot give more than he possesses, 
a few words may be added respecting his studies in 
American literature. It goes without saying that he 
should read as widely as possible in the works of the 
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chief American poets and prose writers. He should 
be acquainted with the history of the United States; 
should have read, at least, a history such as Chan- 
ning’s “Student’s History” (Macmillan; $1.40) or 
Bassett’s “Short History” (Macmillan; $2.50). This 
reading should be supplemented later, if possible, by 
the reading of Low, “The American People: A Study 
in National Psychology” (Houghton Mifflin), and 
Lord Bryce, “The American Commonwealth” (Mac- 
millan). Two histories of American literature suffi- 
cient for all save specialists in this field are Bronson, 
“American Literature” (Heath; $.80) and Cairns, 
“American Literature for Secondary Schools” (Mac- 
millan; $1.00). Teachers who wish to have their 
students read a history of our literature will find either 
of these adapted to the purpose; but it is doubtful 
whether much is gained by the use of such a textbook. 
Teachers who desire to read farther in this field should 
know Trent’s “American Literature” and Cairns’s 
“History of American Literature” (Appleton and Ox- 
ford, respectively) ; and a good school library will 
also contain the “Cambridge History of American 
Literature” (Putnam), in three volumes, only one of 
which has been published—this will be the standard 
work on the subject. The teacher should also have 
access to Stedmari’s “Poets of America” and Brown- 
ell’s “American Prose Masters,” perhaps the two 
most useful books of criticism. A good anthology of 
Southern literature is “Southern Writers” (Macmil- 
lan ; $1.05), edited by Trent. Professor Fulton, of Da- 
vidson College, has recently published an interesting 
collection entitled “Southern Life in Southern Liter- 
ature” (Ginn; $1.00). As for textbooks of the class- 
ics to be assigned, nearly all are readily obtainable be- 
cause they are listed in the College Entrance Require- 
ments. Some of President Wilson’s addresses have 
been published in a Harpers collection with the title, 
“Why We Are at War.” Professor Turner’s essay on 
the West and Democracy has been reprinted from the 
Atlantic Monthly in a recent collection of prose and 
poetry by American statesmen and men of letters, 
“American Ideals” (Houghton Mifflin; $1.25), edited 
by Foerster and Pierson—this collection includes also 
the Whitman poems and Mr. Wilson’s Address to the 
Senate and War Message. 





THREE NOTES ON HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH 


The October number of The High School Bulletin 
carried an interesting article by Dr. Edwin Greenlaw, 
entitled Three Notes on High School English, which 


‘teachers of English will find instructive and helpful. 


A copy of this number will be sent, on request, free of 
cost to any teacher wishing to receive it. 
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THE TEACHING OF LATIN IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 


By GEORGE HOWE 
The University of North Carolina 


I. INTRODUCTORY 


The Department of Latin at the University receives 
every year from thoughtful teachers in all parts of 
the State inquiries concerning the teaching of Latin 
in the high schools. The questions submitted cover a 
wide range, from the first year of Latin to the fourth, 
and deal with a variety of problems extending from the 
planning of the curriculum as a whole to the best way 
of presenting the first declension to a class of begin- 
ners. From these letters taken collectively it is pos- 
sible to learn in a very concrete way exactly what mat- 
ters the teacher finds most puzzling in presenting his 
dithcult subject. 

On the other hand, the University enrolls each year 
in its Freshman class a large part of the product of 
the high schools. It is the practice of the department 
to encourage the new students in every way possible to 
reveal and to discuss the difficulties which they have 
encountered in their previous experience with the sub- 
ject. 
inflections ; to another, a matter of syntax; to a third, 
a matter of vocabulary ; to a fourth, a matter of word- 
order. The different details set forth by many indi- 
vidual students can be put together in the same fashion 
as the questions that are presented by the teachers, and 
there results a composite point of view in respect of 
what matters the pupil finds most puzzling in learning 
the difficult subject. 

The opportunity thus afforded the department of 
looking at common problems from two distinct angles 
brings before us at once the privilege and the duty of 
acting as a clearing-house of experience. The problems 
that call for solution are not new, nor are they the 
same for all. But most of them spring from common 
causes which prevent them from going out of date 
and which make them the business of us all. 

The faults thus uncovered lie very often with us 
who teach, sometimes with those whom we teach, 
sometimes with the system under which we teach. A 
comprehensive examination of the faults of teacher, of 
pupil, and of system would certainly reveal many ob- 
vious mistakes whose mere naming would yield de- 
sired improvement. The most immediate lessons, 
however, to be learned from the clearing house have to 
do rather with the teacher than with the pupil or with 
the system. It is not too much to say that under any 
system and with any set of pupils it is the teacher who 
must be reckoned with primarily in estimating’ suc- 
cess or failure. And the three elements of success, 


To one the main difficulty has been a matter of. 


named in the order of their importance, are personal- 
ity, training, and method. 

The clearing-house yields very little data on the 
personality of the teacher. There are, it is true, fre- 
quent hints of want of enthusiasm for the subject, of 
lack of interest and of sympathy, of carelessness, of 
impatience, of nerves. But even if data were abund- 
antly available, personality is not a thing to be altered 
so readily by preaching, and we are all only too apt 
to feel that a discussion of it applies to the other 
man, not to ourselves. Of training more is to be 
learned: that it is unhappily wanting in some cases, 
that it is not thorovgh enough in others, that it has 
been so narrowed as to lose direct contact with life, 
and only too frequently that an over-emphasis has been 
thrown on method as opposed to subject-matter. But 
training, like personality, differs with the individual, 
and the only possible generalizations, such as the ne- 
cessity for a thorough and far-reaching knowledge of 
the subject, would prove of little profit. The ma- 
terial offered by the clearing house on the third 
qualification of the teacher, that of method, or the 
best ways of presenting the subject, is rich and full. 
And method in the sense in which it is here used 
is neither personal nor individual. Generalizations 
can be made and they may be helpful. Taking for 
granted, therefore, the system and the set of pupils, 
and eliminating the questions of the personality and 
the training of the teacher, it seems worth while to re- 
view what the clearing-house has to offer on the way 
in which the teacher presents his subject to his pupils. 

In view of these considerations the Department of 
Latin has undertaken to prepare’ a set of very prac- 
tical papers on the teaching of Latin in the high 
schools. The subject has been divided into a number 
of topics which have been allotted to the several mem- 
bers of the teaching staff. The various papers will be 
outlined and edited from one source in order to se- 
cure unity for the whole and harmony among all its 
parts. They will be published in consecutive issues 
of the Hicu ScuHoor JourNaAL. 

The following are the topics which have been se- 
lected for presentation: 


Planning the High School Course. 

Planning the Year’s Work. 

‘Vhe Teaching of Grammar and Composition. 
The Teaching of Translation. 

The Teaching of Vocabulary. 

The Use of Outside Material. 
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A Model Lesson in Beginner’s Latin. 

A Model Lesson in Caesar. 

A Model Lesson in Cicero. 

A Model Lesson in Vergil. 

A Working Library. 

Other topics than these suggest themselves, for the 
subject is a broad one, but it has seemed necessary for 
reasons of time and space to restrict the matter to 
very definite limits. The principle operative in mak- 
ing the selection has been the inclusion of those topics 
only which bear directly upon the practical matters 
which have been presented most frequently at the win- 
dows of the clearing-house. In the first draft of the 
plan two additional topics were listed: the choice of 
text-books and the value of the study of Latin. Both of 
these occupy high places in the order of frequency of 
inquiry and both are undeniably important. But in 
spite of their importance and the frequency with 
which they are presented, there were valid reasons for 
excluding them from the present undertaking. 

The choice of the text-book is not so vital as the 
choice of the teacher. One feels that too much em- 
phasis is laid upon the book used. A good teacher 
will accomplish infinitely more with a poor book than 
a poor teacher will with a perfect book. And the 
books in general use are not so uneven in value that 
there is any grave danger of making a false selection. 
More help will be derived from discussing the ques- 
tion, how to use the material contained in any of the 
standard books, whatever the selection, than the ques- 
tion, what books to use. The latter inquiry, in order 
to be of real value, would necessitate an analysis of a 
large number of texts in such detail that it would 
occupy more space than it is entitled to, and at the 
same time would exclude more profitable matters. It 
would quickly resolve itself into a weighing of the 
relative merits of books almost equally good, and of 
arriving at the not very satisfactory conclusion that 
one is best for some things and another for other 
things. 

The question of the value of the study of Latin 
is also a very practical one, and one with which the 
teacher is constantly confronted. It is a matter, too, 
which calls for instruction and careful thought. 
of us should know and be able to state why we believe 
in the study of Latin. Now especially, in view of 
the rapid growth of vocational subjects and the con- 
sequent crowding of the curriculum, it is the part of 
every good teacher of Latin worthy of the position he 
holds to justify the work he is giving his time and 
thought to accomplish. But the papers that will fol- 
low are founded upon the conviction of the perma- 
nent value of Latin and of its fitness to occupy the 


All’ 


high place in the curriculum it now holds. They form 
a discussion not of whether we shall teach it, but of 
how we shall teach it. In the bibliography, however, 
reference will be given to books where full discussion 
may be found, and all teachers are urged to make 
themselves familiar with their content. 

As may be seen in the topics listed above, many old 
themes will be repeated. All of us recognize the 
function of repetition in the learning process, but it 
seems that in our own needs we have not yet made 
sufficient use of the principle. Certainly there are 
some simple lessons we have so far failed to learn. 
Many things, too, will appear absurdly obvious to the 
experienced teacher, but the experienced teacher must 
remember the inexperienced. The repeated and the 
obvious will therefore not be excluded. Rather, we 
shall find ourselves constantly harking back to the 
old fundamental principles of thoroughness, drill, pre- 
cision, clear statement, interest. 

The treatment will be as simple as it can be made. 
Discussions of theory, valuable though they unques- 
tionably are, are yet not a part of our present purpose. 
If we start with certain general assumptions—that 
Latin has its place in the curriculum, that we are 
teachers of Latin who desire to make our work as 
effective as possible, that a well tested method of 
presenting the subject is at hand fer use,—we shall 
then be free to concern ourselves with the practical 
matters that confront us in our own particular school 
and in our own particular classroom. The course has 
to be mapped out for the current session—how shall 
we do it? The work is not progressing as we intended 
it should—have we miscalculated? Have we overlook- 
ed something? Where lies the fault? How can it be 
remedied ? 

The Department of Latin at the University is en- 
abled through its courses for teachers in the regular 
session and in the summer term to make some use of 
its clearing-house facilities, but necessarily contact 
is limited there to a very few of the many teachers 
throughout the State. It is hoped that these papers 
will be helpful to more than can be reached within 
the limits of the campus. And it is to be remembered 
that a clearing-house is but a meeting place for pur- 
poses of exchange, that it possesses no absolute au- 
thority, that it can be of service only if it receives 
while it pays out. If opinions or facts are presented 
which do not square with the experience of other 
teachers, the windows of both the receiving and the 
paying tellers are always open. 








If you think THe Journat is worth $1.00 a year, 
tell your fellow-teachers about it. 
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EDUCATION AND SOCIAL CONTROL 


By H. W. CHASE 
The University of North Carolina 


The historian of the future who sets down the 
achievements of the era which ended with the outbreak 
of the world war will, in all likelihood, speak of it in 
terms of a great success and a great failure. Its 
great achievement was its success in its attempts to 
understand and to control nature. Its failure was its 
disregard of the necessity of understanding and intel- 
ligently controlling human nature. 

Until quite modern times, man’s attitude toward 
nature was shaped by tradition and superstition. The 
astrologer studied the stars not in search of what we 
have come to call “scientific” facts about them, but 
to determine their magical influences on human life. 
The alchemist toiled in his laboratory to discover the 
philosopher’s stone that tradition held must exist, and 
sought to influence the reactions of his chemicals by 
charms and incantations. Tradition held that the 
earth was flat, the center of a solar system consisting 
of the sun, moon, and seven planets. Galileo, who 


doubted such traditions because he found facts that 


did not agree with them, was haled before the In- 
quisition and obliged to recant. Newton’s formula- 
tion of the law of gravitation was held to be “irre- 
ligious” because it contradicted the traditional idea of 
why objects fell to the ground. 

Slowly man’s views of nature have undergone a 
radical change. He has come to see that understand- 
ing and control of natural forces come only to him who 
prefers fact to tradition, observation and experiment 
to prejudice and superstition, open-mindedness to au- 
thority. The scientific attitude toward nature has pre- 
vailed, not because man naturally tends to think about 
natural phenomena in scientific terms—he emphatically 
does not—but because it “works”; it does give in- 
creased understanding and control. 

Modern civilization owes its structure to the victory 
of the scientific attitude toward material things, and 
to the increased control over nature which has been the 
result of its victory. This is very obvious in all that 
pertains to industry. Our mx ‘ern business life could 
not exist for a moment were it not for modern science. 
Physics and chemistry are its foundation-stones. Sub- 
tract one achievement of science—the control of the 
electric current—and imagine modern industry in a 
world devoid of motors, telegraphs, wireless, tele- 
phones, dynamos, automobiles, electric lights, and all 
the myriad other uses of electricity. The great dis- 
coveries and inventions that have created the modern 
industrial world have not, to be sure, always been the 


work of men who were highly trained in science, but 
they have invariably been the result of that charac- 
teristically modern scientific frame of mind which 
seeks to control nature by finding out facts about na- 
ture, not by relying on tradition and authority. 

Now, because science has directly transformed in- 
dustry, it has altered human life in all its aspects. The 
growth of factories which machinery made possible 
built up in turn great cities, created a child labor prob- 
lem, set labor and capital over against each other in 
enmity. The scramble for distant markets which bet- 
ter means of production and transportation brought 
about created a host of new political and diplomatic 
problems—was, in the opinion of some, the most 
potent underlying cause of the Great War. Automobile 
and telephone, railway and trolley, have transformed 
rural life. The invention of the moving picture has 
altered the habits of recreation of most of the civilized 
world. The modern newspaper has made public opin- 
ion a living force in a nation of a hundred million 
people. Commodities and ideas come to our villages 
from the ends of the earth, and their own products are 
sold in markets which their makers never saw, and 
their prices determined by men of whose very existence 
they are ignorant. 

But the picture has its black side. Science has not 
only created the industries of peace, it has made mod- 
ern warfare what it is. It has given us the factory, 
and with it the operative whose daily task is a soul- 
deadening drudgery. It has made possible great cor- 
porations, but deep social unrest has come in their 
train. A constantly growing social and political un- 
rest was indeed, for a generation before the outbreak 
of the war, apparent in all civilized countries. The 
sense that something was fundamentally wrong was 
growing on thoughtful men. A deep and increasing 
restlessness manifested itself everywhere. Is there 
then something malevolent about material progress? 
Has modern science created a civilization which is 
doomed to destroy itself with the weapons which it 
has created ? 

As a result of increased natural control, man’s spir- 
itual and material environment has transformed itself 
almost within a generation. Life—it is a truism to say 
it—is far more complex than ever before. In every 
field new problems have arisen, new adjustments have 
had to be made. Human nature has been obliged to 
work with new materials; with new ideas, new theor- 
ies of life, new standards of living, new problems in 
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the relating of the individual to his fellows. Man has 
been fumbling and stumbling about in an unfamiliar 
world, in a society that differs more from that of his 
grandfather’s time than that grandfather’s did from 
the life of Abraham. What more natural than that the 
human spirit should have felt itself bewildered, dissat- 
isfied, that it should have sought blindly for satisfac- 
tion in a flood of new doctrines and “isms,” and in the 
catchy, showy remedies of demagogues? We have 
become conscious that the beliefs, the simple standards 
of conduct, the theories of education, of citizenship 
and of social justice of our ancestors, somehow do 
not work as they ought, are insufficient to interpret, 
guide, and control our modern spirit. 

Society has been transformed by science and the 
industrial revolution, but social and political prob- 
lems seem more insuperable, less understandable, than 
ever. We realize, most of us, that present methods of 
education are quite inadequate, that much of our po- 
litical machinery is not running smoothly, but we 
seem capable of little progress in bettering such things. 
We neither understand the social forces that are at 
work about us nor are we capable of controlling them. 
The ghastly catastrophe which threatens to wreck civ- 
ilization is evidence enotigh of both these facts. Who 
understands the fundamental underlying causes of the 
world war? To the economist, they lie in economic riv- 
alries, to the philosopher, in the clash of rival systems 
of thought, to the anthropologist, in racial differences 
—psychologist, geographer, diplomat, all have their 
varied explanations of why the great war came, and 
at the end we can only confess our ignorance. Had 
men understood, and had they been able to control in 
some measure, the new and complex social forces that 
the last century has brought into being, the calamity 
right well have been averted. Whatever else it is, 
the war is witness that modern civilization has cre- 
ated forces which threaten its destruction unless they 
can be comprehended and directed into safe channels. 

Now the means by which man attempts to con- 
trol society are the established political and social in- 
stitutions ; schools, churches, courts of justice, legisla- 
tive bodies, and the like. These bear the same relation 
to human nature that the machine bears to nature; 
that is, they are devices for controlling human forces, 
as machines are devices for controlling natural forces. 
Legislative bodies control men by making laws and 
prescribing penalties, schools by imparting knowledge 
and forming character. But there is this fundamental 
difference between the machine and the institution; 
the machine is built along lines suggested by observa- 
tion and experiment, the institution owes its struct- 
ure to tradition and authority. That is, the stand- 





point which still determines the structure of the insti- 
tution is precisely that which used to determine man’s 
attitude toward nature—that of tradition and super- 
stition. The institution is failing to control man’s be- 
havior because it has not learned to think about hu- 
man forces as science has learned to think about na- 
ture. In a simpler society, institutions built on tra- 
dition and preserved by its force succeeded fairly well, 
just as very incorrect theories about nature worked 
fairly well. But as society has become more complex, 
the inadequacy of the traditional social and political 
devices has become more obvious, just as with the ad- 
vance of science the inadequacy of the older views of 
nature has become more obvious. Incorrect theories 
may work for a time, but there comes a point beyond 
which they will not carry. That point, as it regards 
our established institutions, modern civilization seems 
to have reached. If we are to continue to put rever- 
ence for the ancestral ways of doing things above the 
attempt to understand the meaning of life as it goes 
on in the twentieth century, and above the honest de- 
termination to strive to control life through our intel- 
ligent understanding of it, we will win this war only 
to find our last state worse than our first. 

The helplessness of the Russian peasant before the 
complex problems he must face is complete enough, 
but his lack of understanding is no greater than that 
of the man who believes that schools or legislatures 
can cope with conditions in 1920 by repeating the 
formulas they were using in 1914. When Germany is 
beaten the millenium will not be at hand. Safe con- 
ditions under which to carry out the great experiment 
of popular government will have been secured, but 
the success of the experiment itself is not yet secure. 
It will not be secure unless we shall come in some de- 
gree to view social phenomena as we view nature— 
with eyes not blinded by prejudice and passion, or 
clouded by tradition and custom. 

The very foundation-stone of popular government 
is the school. If it fails—as it has too largely failed— 
to fit boys and girls for intelligent and sympathetic co- 
operation in our common life, the future of democracy 
is dark. It must steadfastly re-examine the bases of 


‘ its procedure, strive to understand its task, refine 


its ideals and study the methods of their attainment. 
This is no time for continuing educational methods 
and ideals simply because our fathers thought them 
good. 

(To BE ConTINUED) 





No better time than now to subscribe to THE Jour- 
NAL. Just drop us a card and ask that your name 
be placed on the list of subscribers. 
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RAEFORD’S NEW SCHOOL BUILDING. ONE OF THE TWO STATE HIGH SCHOOLS OF HOKE COUNTY 


The following description of the new Raeford 
school building has been furnished THe JourNAL by 
Mr. Henry E. Bonitz, of Wilmington, the architect 
who designed it and supervised its construction: 

“This building is located in a 10-acre grove of vir- 

. gin long leaf pines, to my mind, the prettiest school 
site in North Carolina, and I have seen quite a num- 
ber of our public school buildings. This building is 
now near completion. The school board has gone 
the limit in making this the most ideal, the most 
up-to-date modern school building that has been erect- 
ed in North Carolina. I say this without fear of being 
contradicted, and I am willing to leave it to you to be 
the judge. We hope to have you to visit this building 
as soon as it is completed for you to pass judgment on 
the same. 


“There are eleven class rooms on the main and - 


second floors, there are four large classrooms in the 
basement that are to be used for Domestic Science and 
Manual Training. The assembly hall is on the first 
floor, has seven exits, making it impossible to have a 
panic in this building. The assembly hall has a seat- 
ing capacity of 600 and is seated with approved assem- 
bly hall chairs. The stage is large and provided with 
dressing rooms which are also used as practice music 
rooms. 

“There are two play rooms in the basement, the 
most sanitary arrangément for toilets that can be se- 


cured. 
floors. 


The sanitary fountains are in evidence on all 
There are also two retiring rooms for indis- 
posed pupils, a library, superintendent’s office, and 
teachers’ retiring room, spacious hall, well lighted wall 
spaces for the proper display of pictures and historical 
relics. The classrooms are well lighted, properly 
ventilated and the building heated with four large 
Moncrief Warm Air Furances. 

“The School Board is composed of J. W. Mc- 
Laughlin, chairman; J. W. Moore, secretary, B. R. 
Gatlin, W. T. Covington, treasurer, and Dr. H. R. 
Croinartie. 

“The contractor, Mr. Geo. W. Cox, of Raeford, is 
giving us a most ideal job. Prof. J. T. Jerome is super- 
tendent of the school. 

“The school board has recently directed me to have 
a land-scape gardener to lay out the grounds in ac- 
cordance with plans which I have prepared, making 
this grove a beauty spot of the State.”—-H. E. Bonrrz. 


DEATH OF HON. JOHN C. SCARBOROUGH 

The death of Hon. John C. Scarborough, former 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, which oc- 
curred at his home in Murfreesboro on December 
26th, removes one of North Carolina’s consecrated 
educational workers. An appreciation of Mr. Scar- 
borough’s life and services will appear in the next 
issue of THE JOURNAL. 
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GERMAN IDEALS REVEALED IN CRIT- 
ICISMS OF AMERICAN EDUCATION 


By L. A. WILLIAMS 
The University of North Carolina 


Since August, 1914, contributions have been made 
from many sources which have added materially to 
the world’s store of information about German ideals 
in education, in politics, in philosophy, in diplomacy, 
in statesmanship. Previous to that eventful date the 
world had ambled along in the thought that while the 
German nation had its peculiarities and its eccentric- 
ities, noticeable and striking enough, to be sure, yet in 
the main the German people were much like other hu- 
man beings, not much better and certainly not much 
worse. That part of the intellectual world interested 
in the observation and study of Germany read much of 
German writings and treatises and found the ma- 
terial both stimulating and interesting but never for 
a moment thought of it as propaganda. 

For the spread of these German tenets the columns 
of the press, the pages of the magazines, the editor- 
ial rooms of the publishing houses, and the doors of 
public forums, were open at all times as for all other 
reasonable tenets. One is at least surprised therefore, 
to find that even official documents and reports of the 
United States Government have been utilized as a 
medium through which to extend distinctly German 
ideals and theories of government. To be sure, it is 
very possible that such use may have been inadvertent 
and unconscious; yet, in the light of recent develop- 
ments, it is not at all inconceivable that the employ- 
ment of such a medium may have been deliberately 
planned by agents of the German government. 

However, the chief interest in the documents, to 
which reference will later be made, is not in whether 
they are parts of a deliberate plan to spread distinctly 
German ideals among our people: the interest is rather 
in the light they throw on the question as to what the 
German ideals are which the Kaiser and his advisers 
are now trying to force down the throat of a war- 
worn world. Just how does the well-educated and 
thoughtful German think about questions of politics, 


education, commerce, etc? What sort of “mind-stuff” ° 


does the representative upper-class German have with 
which to interpret observations? These are questions 
about which the whole world is thinking today and 
which must be taken into account as one tries to un- 
derstand the German attitude toward the rest of the 
world. 

When the World’s Columbian Exposition was held 
in Chicago during the year 1893 the International 
Educational Congress was held in connection with the 


Fair under the auspices of the National Educational 
Association. To this meeting came delegates from 
Germany, Austria, and Switzerland who not only 
spent much time observing the educational exhibits 
at the fair, but some of them spent several months in 
personal visitation of many large city systems of the 
United States, and also in a careful study of many 
state systems the better to report to their several gov- 
ernments upon the conditions and results of educa- 
tion in the United States. 

Among the German delegates were Prof. Emil 
Hausknecht, Principal of second city Realschule in 
Berlin; Dr. E. Schlee, Director of the Real Gymnas- 
ium in Altona, near Hamburg; Dr. Stephen Waet- 
zoldt, Principal of Elizabeth School, Professor of Ro- 
manic Languages and Literatures in the University 
of Berlin, and chief commissioner of the German edu- 
cational exhibit in Chicago. Upon their return to 
Germany the first two published the report of their 
observations in the annual catalogue of their schools. 
Dr. Waetzoldt embodied the results of his observa- 
tion in a series of lectures delivered before the Teach- 
ers’ Association in Berlin. These reports and lectures 
are given in the English version in Volume I of the 
Report of the United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation for 1892-93, pp. 521-583. 

On the whole the criticisms offered in these papers 
are very fair. The gentlemen in question very readily 
selected the outstanding features of American educa- 
tion and presented them very clearly to their people. 
In all details, however, the reports are not absolutely 
correct, but this is to be expected, since the period of 
investigation was so very short and the opportun- 
ities for observation so limited. The articles make 
very interesting reading after twenty-five years have 
passed both because they let us see ourselves as oth- 
ers saw us a quarter of a century ago and because they 
set forth certain German ideals of this same period 
and offer an opportunity for comparison of these 
ideals with present day revelations of German thought 
and policy. While a review of the criticisms relating 
to the former point might be engaging as well as pro- 
fitable, the timeliness of the latter point makes it more 
worthy of immediate consideration. 

In several places throughout the documents appears 
the sentiment that American education is dominated 
by English ideals (which was and is doubtless true 
enough), and the implication is made in one place at 
least that a larger injection of Germanism would ma- 
terially strengthen the system. Says Dr. Schlee about 
the English influence: “On the whole, the American 
system of education still bears an English character, 
in its school organization as well as in management 
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and methods of instruction.” Later on as he dis- 
cusses the question of the place of the German lan- 
guage in the American schools, Dr. Schlee writes: 
“The culture of the German language in school and 
church serves only temporarily for the best individu- 
alities of German systems by which life in America 
is influenced, to its advantage of course.’ 

Nor could the learned gentlemen reconcile them- 
selves to the small share of time devoted in American 
schools at that time to the teaching of the German 
language. In fact Dr. Schlee has a considerable argu- 
ment to show that German as a school subject is un- 
fairly treated.* Prof. Waetzoldt very bitingly re- 
marks to his audience of Berlin teachers: “German 
is taught only in localities where there are a good 
many Germans, and then under a separate superin- 
tendent ; lately, the Irish majority in the city councils 
has suppressed this superfluity.”* Official Germany 
seems to have become more adept since this time in 
the art of handling Irish politicians! 

No doubt even this neglect of the German language 
could have been passed over in silence if only the 
American colleges had not emphasized the teaching 
of a romance language. In particular, the prominence 
given to Spanish astonishes, not to say alarms Pro 
The fact that in the 
courses of study in colleges such ample opportunity 
for the study of the Spanish language is given appears 
curious to us Germans. Though the well-established 
relations between the Union and the Latin-American 
States might explain it, it is reasonable to suppose 
that the recent popularity of Spanish as a study stands 
in close connection with 


fessor Hausknech, who reports: “ 


Pan-American desires and 
aspirations to crowd out European nations, especially 
Germany, from commerce in South America. Looked 
at from a purely commercial standpoint, the study of 
Spanish has for the Germans, at present, a prominent 
importance. Thorough acquaintance with Spanish is 
fully as important to us as a knowledge of French.”5 
Apparently Herr Zimmermann had profited by this or 
similar advice but had failed to take up also a study 
of Spanish psychology, he having used the German 
variety which has proven so eminently defective as a 
translation of human thought and motives except 
when applied to the Teutonic mind. 

All through these quotations so far made one is im- 
mediately impressed by the extreme sensitiveness and 
jealousy for the German language and the German 
nation. Because German was taught only where there 
was a particular demand for it, therefore, the politic- 


1 Report U. S. Com. Edu., 1892-93, I, p. 534. 
2 Ibid., p 537. 

5 cf. Rep. U. S. Com. Edu., 1892-93, I, p. 537 
* [bid., p. 564 


5 Ibid., p. $29. 


ians were discriminating against German. Because 
considerable opportunity was offered in the colleges to 
learn Spanish, therefore, Pan-Americanism was act- 
ing with particular malevolence toward Germany. 
Uncomfortable indeed must be that people who are so 
self-important as to feel that all other peoples are de- 
liberately plotting against them and their progress. 
Practically all the world today is arrayed against Ger- 
many but not because she was going along the even 
tenor of her ways in peaceful pursuits, but because— 
the rascal among nations that she is—she had tried to 
make it impossible for any other nation to act ex- 
cept at German dictation. 

During the early months of this war America was 
looked upon by Germany as a nation money-mad, 
seeking only to enrich itself at the expense of the na- 
tions at war. The foregoing quotations suggest the 
indirect ways by which Germany’s “mind-stuff” about 
America had been built up. An illustration of the 
more direct method is found in the words of Dr. 
Schlee. “The report of the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation remarks somewhere that an educational atmos- 
phere prevails in all Germany; so we might say that 
a business atmosphere prevails throughout America, 
as far as the men are concerned. Acquisitiveness and 
a spirit of enterprise in a boy are encouraged from the 
very beginning by education and example.”® 

Prof. Waetzoldt also sees America a money-grab- 
bing nation and makes the system of education largely 
responsible for it. “Erudition, if not turned to practical 
account, is not much thought of. The aim of the 
public schools above all things, is to educate practical 
men, competent to fill the great vacant spaces still 
existing, increase opulence, and work together in the 
business interests that engage the minds of all intel- 
lectual men.”? Is it to be wondered at, therefore, 
when so great one-sided emphasis is placed upon 
America’s interest in business and commerce by dele- 
gates reporting officially to their government that the 
nation should be judged as a Shylock? Admitted that 
such reports are not the only sources of supply for the 
German opinion of the United States, they are, never- 
theless, distinctly contributing causes. 

Above all else, however, these emissaries of Ger- 
man “Kultur” could not accustom themselves to the 
very extreme view of personal freedom and individual 
liberty which they found exemplified at so many 
points in American education. They gave expression 
to their astonishment at several different places in 
their reports and observed the same unusual phe- 
nomena from a number of angles. For instance, they 


© Report 4 ,, U: S. Commissioner of eo 1892-93, I, p. 545. 
™Rep. U. S. Com. of Edu., 1892-93, I, p. 560. 














had much to say about coéducation in America, and 
Prof. Hausknecht, writing on this point, said: “Co- 
education is possible, however, in America more than 
in Germany or elsewhere, because custom and educa- 
tion have given to the girls and the women greater 
freedom and determination in their manners and ap- 
pearance, and have also given them strong protection 
They 


1s 


against encroachment and _ improprieties.’ 
might have mentioned also the fact that American 
education develops within her men a respect for wo- 
manhood and a zeal for her protection which will not 
tolerate, much less sanction, barbarian atrocities and 
indignities toward mothers of men even in warfare. 

Still another peculiarity in the organization and 
management of American schools was so foreign. to 
Waetzoldt to 


“Tt is an excellent arrangement that anyone 


German ideals as to have caused Dr. 
report: 
professionally interested can unceremoniously enter 
American schools at any time. ‘We have nothing to 
conceal and are always ready to learn from you,’ was 
said to me.”® To a people who do have much to 
conceal and whose method of procedure is persistently 
secretive, not to say underhanded and sly, no doubt 
such simple open-mindedness as revealed by the Am- 
erican school teachers can be little short of folly. 

The same American spirit of individual freedom 
they found manifested in the methods used in the 
schools. “American 
teachers are of the opinion that our method (of teach- 
ing) keeps the pupil constantly dependent and gives 
him too little chance for self-activity. Their purpose 
is to let him do as much work as he can by himself. 


To quote Dr. Waetzoldt again: 


The teacher must. only supplement, help, steer, or 
direct, and in so doing interfere as little as possible 
with the independence of his pupil.”!° Prof. Haus- 
knecht observed the same characteristic in the breadth 
of view allowed the high school pupils through exten- 
sive readings outside the set assignment and likewise 
ascribed: it to the American desire to educate for 
self-activity and independence, a motive shared by 
both American and English schools."! 

It is to be expected that the American form of school 
discipline, therefore, was very unsatisfactory to them. 
To quote Dr. Schlee on this point: 
so strict as in Germany: formerly corporal punish- 
ment was in vogue, but it is now generally forbidden. 
(!) 
Where admonition fails, the only means employed 
to another 


Incarceration does not seem to be customary. 


are suspension from school or transfer 


school.’ How very puerile, how lacking in virility, 


8 Tbid., p. 525 

*Rep. U. S. Com. of Edu.., 1892-93, I, p. 567 
” Tbid., p. 557. 

" Tbid., p. 529. 

2 Rep. S. Com. of Edu., 1892-93, I, p. 540 
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how insipid and tasteless such a procedure must have 
been to men accustomed to immediate and unquestion- 
ed obedience or immediate and unquestioned disgrace 
if not death. Is it any wonder that the gentlemanly 
treatment accorded the government of these men by 
the school-teacher President of the United States was 
not only not appreciated but was even flouted and 
sneered at by the red-fanged wolf of the North! Ac- 
cording to the German ideal such a thing as gentle- 
manliness and consideration of excuses are not only 
folly and imprudence, they are sure and positive in- 
dications of weakness and incapacity. 

It is also interesting in this connection to note with 
what images the German mind does its thinking. As 
a summary paragraph to his report Dr. Schlee wrote: 
“The public school system of the United States is a 
vigorous institution, which during its short existence 
has- grown to its fullest possible extent; but its inner 
development has not kept pace with its exterior. It 
resembles a young and numerous army not wanting in 
warriors and excellent generals, but lacking a requi- 
site number of reliable commissioned and non-com- 
missioned officers and well-trained drillmasters.”?% 

Who but a militarist would ever conceive a public 
school system in terms of an army of soldiers! But 
of course if children are the property of the state and 
educated by it to be used chiefly for cannon fodder, 
then the military, figure of speech at once suggests 
itseit, and such is the “mind-stuff” of the German. 

Finally, the key to the whole German attitude of 
mind is found in a paragraph from the report of Prof. 
Hausknecht. The whole American viewpoint lacks 
system, order, specific direction. There is no strict 
execution of orders emanating from one supreme and 
divine authority. “We need not wonder that things 
sometimes are placed topsy-turvy in a country the 
people of which create everything through their own 
power and out of themselves, and it must be borne in 
mind that in the peculiar development of its condi- 
tions it lacks a centralized government, one that thinks 
for all, and guides the people even in questions of 
detail. "14 How very unfortunate irtdeed! How 
much nobler an attitude toward honor, justice, regard 
for truth, and the other great moral virtues has been 
generated in the country of these gentlemen where the 
government does do the thinking for its people. 

How familiar are and how they 
ring with the tones of the Kaiser, Von Tirpitz, Bern- 
hardi, von Hindenberg, et als. From the beginning 
to end Imperialism, authority, might, espionage, dis- 
regard for women, suspicion, jealousy, egotism, are 
evident and clearly were as much a part of the Ger- 


such utterances 


13 Thid., p. 547 


™ Rep. U. S. Com. of Edu., 1892-93, I, p. 522 
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man “mind-stuff” then as now. Can the leopard 
change his spots, or the Ethiopian, his skin? Years 
and experience have not dulled but have rather sharp- 
ened German traits and characteristics. The ideals of 
Germany, commercial, social, educational, political, 
are all the same because they are all only tones of one 
pre-eminent and predominant note—‘“Deutschland 
Uber Alles.” They always have been, they always will 
be as long as autocracy and “Kultur” reign. How 
rudimentary, how elemental, how primal, how un- 
developed and stunted is and must ever remain a 
civilization built upon a national ideal so circumscribed, 
so lacking in possibilities for individual differences and 
spontaneous variations. How far-reaching and how 
fundamental is the difference between a national ideal 
like this and the full, free, fertile, potential ideal of 
American democracy. 

Fundamentally America has about the same ideals 
in education, politics, social virtues, etc., that it had 
twenty-five years ago, only they are much clearer and 
have a broader sweep and application. Is it too much 
to say that Germany, too, has much the same ideals she 
had twenty-five years ago, only they are much clearer 
now to the world and have reached out to touch with 
blasting hand a much broader sweep of territory? 


Shall we exchange the one for the other or shall we 


hold to the heritage of our fathers? The answer is 
not yet. 





THE TEACHER’S CHANCE TO SERVE 
By E. C. BRANSON 


GREEN-CHEESE DWELLERS 


Washington Irving tells us in his history of Man- 
hattan that the inhabitants of the Green-Cheese planet 
once upon a time essayed a journey to the earth on 
hippogriffs. Which is greatly to the credit of the 
green-cheese dwellers in twilight times. The mud- 
planet was doubtless in need of them. 

But isn’t it time that teachers were setting out on a 
similar journey? lIsn’t it time we were setting our 
feet firmly on what Dame Partington called terra 
cotta? In all its eons of history this old earth was 
never before so near going up in flames; never so 
greatly in need of fire brigades. 

Isn’t it time that teachers ceased to be what the 
average man properly calls mere teachers, innocently 
or ignorantly aloof from the world of men and events 
and affairs—aside and apart from the tremendous is- 
sues of a time like this? 

The day is at hand when we need to be the best pos- 
sible teachers, but’also to be teacher-citizen-patriots, 
full-blooded, full-statured citizens and patriots as well 


as teachers. Mere teachers are now neither flesh nor 
fowl nor good red herring. They are neither mascu- 
line nor feminine. They belong to the common gender 
—or the neuter gender, say. They are a sort of ter- 
tium quid; what George Cram calls the great Ameri- 
can third sex. 

Shall we always be deficient in the instincts, inter- 
ests and activities of vital citizenship? Must we forever 
be dwellers on a remote green-cheese planet? Cannot 
we somehow essay a jovrney to the earth—now—while 
Russia collapses, and Italy struggles for existence, and 
Byng battles like a Titan on the western front, and 
Belgium, Servia, Poland and Armenia starve and rot? 
If not, we shall deserve the full measure of scorn that 
Shaw hurls at us. Those that can, do—and those that 
can’t, teach, said he. 


GREEN-CHEESE PROGRAMS 


We have been betrayed into this screed by the pro- 
grams of the teachers in their monthly meetings now- 
a-days—as they appear in the country press. 

Here are two of them—fair samples of the rest, for 
the most part: “The Teacher’s Mastery of the Day’s 


“Work; The Elimination of Unnecessary Talking in 


Imparting Instruction ; Saving the Voice of the Teach- 
er and the Ear of the Child; Creating and Perpetu- 
ating an Interest in Book Study.” Another program 
reads: “How to Teach Spelling, How to Teach Pen- 
manship, How to Teach Language,” and so on and on. 

Every item of which is important at ordinary times ; 
but all of which looks piftting at a time like this. Not 
a hint in these programs of anxiety about the world 
they live in, no sign of interest in it, or even of aware- 
ness. It hardly seems possible, at a time like this— 
such a time as the world never saw before and which 
we pray it may never see again! The most tremen- 
dous issue that humanity has ever faced finds no place 
in these programs! Think of that! It is almost un- 
believable, but so it is—in the world of dominant 
teacher concerns! Or so it seems! 

Half a hundred years hence, some dry-as-dust anti- 
quarian will unearth one of these programs, and won- 
der what kind of creatures teachers were in the year 
1917. Did they live in a world at war—the greatest 
war in all history? Were they aware of it, or interest- 
ed in it, or busy doing their part in it? No hint of it 
here, he’ll say. Setting his spectacles for a closer look, 
he’ll say: Yes, it must be a green-cheese program; 
how could it be otherwise? 


GREEN-CHEESE TEACHERS 


The other day we hurried across the country in an 
automobile in answer to the call of a County Council 
of Defense to meet the county corps of teachers, to 
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counsel with them about the Hoover food-pledge cam- 
paign, the registration of women for volunteer war 
service, and the sale of liberty bonds; to arrange defi- 
nitely for gathering the people of every community at 
the schoolhouses for instruction about the world war 
that is now waging, what it means, and the part they 
must pay in it. Barely half the teachers were present. 

Later we went out to one of the schools at the time 
set for the community conference upon these vital 
matters. The teacher had not advertised the confer- 
ence. She was herself absent. Only two people were 
present. The same thing happened at another school- 
house on the same Saturday. The minister who left 
his study and gave his day to this patriotic duty came 
back homie quite chapfallen. No interest among the 
people, he said in his report, because there was no 
interest and no leadership on the part of the teacher. 

What a chance these teachers are missing to be 
something more than mere teachers! to be citizens and 
patriots as well as teachers! te do the thing that lies at 
hand for them to do in this great struggle for freedom 
in the world! 

If every teacher in every one of our 325,000 public 
schoolhouses in America were consecrately busy in- 
structing pupils anc people about this great World War 
—about what and why we fight, about the needs of our 
boys and our allies on far-flung battle fronts, about 
about the production of food, enough for home con- 
sumption and surpluses to send abroad, about the need 
for economy of every sort, about liberty bonds and 
savings certificates and war taxes—then we really 
could hope to reach every one of the 22 million homes 
in the United States with necessary information and 
instruction about critical issues. We could strangle the 
mischievous misinformation that is commonly current 
among the masses, and we could cure the dull uncon- 
cern of vast multitudes that live away out on the rim 
of things, far from the centers of activity. 


TEACHERS ALONE CAN DO IT 


And the teachers of America can alone render this 
patriotic service of war-time education; nobody else 
can open the eyes and fire the souls of the folks down 
to the last member of every household. The public 


school is the only civic machinery that reaches every ° 


home in the land. No other social servant is as close 
as the teacher to the units of population. 

If our teachers of every sort, grade, and rank were 
awake and alert, alive and active, we would speedily 
cure the chronic infirmity of democracies—indif- 
ference and inability to organize. 

This nation will never be organized from top to 
bottom, as Germany is organized, until the people know 
far more about this war than they know at present. 


And how can they know unless the teachers teach? 
Not just a few of them, but all of them! And teach 
not the pupils alone but the people as well in every 
community of every county in the whole country. 

Here is the teacher’s war-time duty. Here is his 
chance to serve the flag. Here is his part in the su- 
preme patriotic effort of America in the most critical 
moment in the history of mankind. If we fail as 
great minded, great hearted citizens and patriots in 
this hour of national peril, we are shirkers and slackers 
unspeakable. We shall be green-cheese teachers who 
ought to be banished to the green-cheese planet. 

Lessons in patriotism! Not once a year, but once a 
day till this war ends—and daily thereafter until we 
establish at home the loftiest type of democracy our 
people are capable of. Not lessons for pupils alone but 
for the folks as well in every community on every pub- 
lic accasion! Lessons of blazing patriotism, with the 
fervor if not with the eloquence of Bickett, Graham, 
Pou, Pritchard, Bond, Bryant, and all the rest. 


WAR-TIME PROGRAMS 


Instead of or along with the usual purposes of 
teachers’ meetings month by month, we might be con- 
centrating upon war-time topics, studies, and dis- 
cussions. Teachers must not know less but more— 
much more—than most people about the causes that 
produced this war and the course of war events day 
by day; and they must think sanely and constructively 
about the world we are to live in when this war is 
over, if they are to be high priests of right reason in 
their little schoolroom and community realms. 

The other day we sat through a dreary high school 
lesson in history. The teacher and pupils were stumb- 
ling along through a text-book review of The War of 
1812. Nobody knew much about that war, but—as 
it presently appeared—they knew even less about The 
War of 1914-17. A musty, fusty, green-cheese bit of 
teaching! We wondered if there really could be much 
of it in our schoolrooms these days. 

If our half million public school teachers are to in- 
form the minds and inflame the souls of their consti- 
tuencies—if-they are to function with the highest pos- 
sible value to the nation today they must get busy 
with timely topics. To the makers of programs for 
teachers’ meetings we suggest: 


FORTY TIMELY TOPICS 


What We Fight and Why. 

German Kultur and American Democracy. 

If Germany Wins—What? 

What Our Democracy Is and What It Might Be. 
The Needs of Our Allies. 

What America is Doing to Win the War. 


Aur wenn 
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7. What Our State is Doing to Win the War. 

8. Liberty Bonds: What and Why. 

Thrift-Stamps and Savings-Certificates: What 
they are and Their Significance. 

10. More Home-Produced Food, and Why. 

11. The Hoover Food Pledge Campaign: 1. Its 
Purposes, 2. Its Success or Failure in My Neighbor- 
hood, and Why. 

12. Economy in Wheat, Pork, and Sugar, and Why. 

13. America—a Land of Scandalous Waste: Is It 
So? 

14. The State Council of Defense: What it is and 
its Activities. 

15. Our County Council of Defense: What it is 
and its Activities. 

16. The Fuel Administrator: What and Why. 

17. The Food Administrator: What and Why. 

18. The Red Cross: (1) Brief History, (2) What 
it is doing today, (3) What it is doing in my neighbor- 
hood, (4) If nothing, why so? 

19. The Army Y. M. C. A.: (1) The work it is 
doing and the need for it, (2) What it costs and the 
value of its work, (3) What the State has contributed, 
(4) What my county and neighborhood have given to 
it, (5) If nothing, why so? 


‘© 


20. How the United States is Paying for the War, 


and Where the Burden Lies. 

21. The Home Guard: What and Why. 

22. German Frightfulness in Belgium. 

23. The Story of Armenia. 

24. The Story of Poland. 

25. The Submarine Menace. 

26. The Air-Plane: Achievements 
cance. 

27. The German Spy System. 

28. Pro-German Treachery in America. 

29. Pacifism in America, and Its Significance. 

30. Labor Trouble in War Times: (1) in France, 
2) in England, (3) in America. 

31. The Situation in Russia Today. 

32. The Italian War Front at Present. 

33. The French War Front at Present. 

34. The Eastern Situation. 

35. The Problem of Ships. 

36. The Organization of Industries. 

37. War-Profits and Profiteers. 

38. What the Farmers Can Do to Win the War. 

39. What Women are Doing to Win the War: (1) 
in England, (2) in France, (3) in the United States, 
(4) in my neighborhood. 

40. What I Can do to Win the War. 


Every teacher ought to have the Literary Digest, 
Current Opinion, Current History, and the Saturday 


and Signifi- 


Evening Post—these at the very least. With these and 
the current newspapers of the state and county they 
could be ready (1) for ten-minute talks to the school 
daily, (2) for Friday afternoon programs by the pu- 
pils—brief essays on the war, declamations from 
speeches by great men, recitations from patriotic poems 
and so on and on; (3) for topics and discussions in 
the monthly teachers’ meetings, and (4) what is most 
important of all—for effective enlightenment of the 
people in general in occasional public gatherings. They 
know too little at present about the war, the greatest 
war of all time, and they must know more if America 
is to play her part worthily in winning the war, and in 
the days of peace that follow. 

Every issue of the University News Letter is full 
of the war, and it goes, free to anybody that writes 
for it. The University Extension Bureau has estab- 
lished a new War Information department. Write for 
what you need in such a program as we have sug- 
gested —The University News Letter, Dec. 19, 1917. 





KEEP THE SCHOOLS RUNNING 


By N. W. WALKER 


One of the unspeakable tragedies of the South fol- 
lowing the Civil War was that a whole generation 
went without schooling. Such a tragedy must not and 
will not be reénacted now. But the schools are in 
danger, particularly the high schools—not in danger 
of being closed, but in danger of receivimg a stagger- 
ing blow from which they will not soon recover. Ev- 
ery type of educational institution must, of course, suf- 
fer. The colleges and universities are suffering and 
must continue to suffer from a loss of students mainly, 
and, to a lesser degree from a loss of a considerable 
part of their teaching force. The elementary schools 
will suffer in some measure from the latter cause but 
not at all from the former. The high schools are suffer- 
ing from both causes, not so greatly as the colleges are 
from the loss of students but to a greater degree than 
any other type of school because of the irreparable in- 
roads made upon their teaching force. Many of their 
best teachers are already gone and others are going— 
the young men to the colors, the young women to gov- 
ernment work or to clerical positions in commerce and 
industry. Statistics are not yet available to show just 
what the losses are, even up to this time, either in the 
number of pupils and students or teaching force in the 
three classes of institutions mentioned; but it is cer- 
tainly safe to say that no class of institution has had 
its teaching ranks so depleted as the high school. This 
is true in North Carolina, and it is doubtless true for 
the nation at large. Next year the situation will be 














even worse. Something must be done and that speed- 
ily or else the present gencration of high school pupils 
will not get the training necessary to fit them to play 
worthily the part they are destined to play in the re- 
construction of the world after the thunders of the 
world-conflict have spent their force. Even now in the 
midst of the confusions that beset us, even in the face 
of sacrifices, heart-aches, and bloodshed, we must find 
a way to conserve our greatest resources which are 
now and always will be our human resources. But 
how are we to do it? 

More money for the schools? Yes; for now the 
schools are brought into competition not only with 
commerce and industry but with the government it- 
self. The school needs a $1,200 teacher whom it has 
been getting for $600. The government needs and 
must have an intelligent clerk, and it pays this same 
teacher $1,000 or $1,200, and she goes. 
foolish not to. 


She would be 
But even if the salaries were the same, 
still, at a time like this, thousands would leave the 
schools and go into government service purely for pa- 
triotic reasons. 
is sufficient. 


The government needs them and that 
But the government service does not need 
No; but the 
well-trained teachers that are not called into govern- 


all the well-trained teachers, you say. 


ment service must make a living, and the schools now 
But 
industry does now offer it, and thousands of those who 
do not go directly into the government service are go- 
ing into other work that will pay them a living vage. 
The schools are unable to adjust themselves financially 
to the present crisis, but commerce and industry can 
do it, and they are doing it. 


are not offering them the opportunity to do this! 


Even before the purchas- 
ing power of the dollar was cut in half, teachers were 
miserably underpaid in comparison with persons of 
equal training in other callings, and the situation is 
worse now than ever. It is a losing game for the 
schools however you look at it. And a losing game 
for the schools today means a multiplied loss for the 
community, the State, the Nation tomorrow! 

But given more money, how are the schools to meet 
the situation that confronts them, now that so many 
of their good teachers are gone and there is not even 
the usual supply of recruits? 
of ability, training, and experience to come from? The 
answer is not easy; the solution to the problem is not 
yet clear. More money is absolutely necessary, and 
ways must be found to get it, and sooner or later will 
be found, but money is not the only requirement. It 
would seem now that one feasible way to meet the sit- 
uation would be for each community to bring back into 
the service of the schools the married women whose 


Where are the teachers ° 
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household duties would permit them to go back and 
perform this patriotic service in this hour of the Na- 
tion’s peril. There are in every community married 
women who were once good teachers but who, on get- 
ting married, left the schoolroom. They can now— 
thousands of them—render the State and the Nation 
a greater service by going back to the. schoolroom than 
they can render in any other way. Of course there 
Their home duties 
But there are thousands who can. 
They are patriotic enough to do it. They would be 
happier in the service they could thus render, and the 
The 
elementary and secondary schools will certainly fare 
better in their hands than in the hands of poorly 
trained and inexperienced girls. And then, when 
the boys come back from the trenches, many of them 


are those who can not go back. 
would prevent. 


schools would gain immensely by their return. 


to return to the school work, and the government po- 
sitions, now multiplied because of the speeding-up of 
the war preparations, are reduced in number, the 
necessary readjustments could be made even in mid- 
year if need be without having to dislodge a host of 
poorly prepared school girls who, once in, would want 
to hold on even to the embarrassment of the schools. 

Would it not be worth while for every school board 
in the State and Nation to find out at once how many 
well educated, experienced teachers now married are 
available for service in the home schools whenever 
they are needed? Since, in many quarters, there is a 
deep-seated prejudice against employing married wo- 
men as teachers, and, in others, school board regula- 
tions against it, would it not be worth while for the 
U. S. Commissioner of Education, each State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction and each Governor to 
address a communication to the school boards encour- 
aging the employment of married women as teachers 
whenever their services are needed? We believe here 
is an experiment that is worth trying. 





FLAG NUMBER NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE 


The National Geographic Magazine for October, 
1917, should be placed in every high school library 
and reading room in the land. It is a “Flag Number,” 
and the editor claims that it is the “most complete and 
authoritative work on flags ever published.” In it 
there are 1197 flags in full colors and 300 additional 
illustrations in black and white. The price of this 
special number is 50 cents, and it is worth the price 
several times over. Address, The National Geographic 
Magazine, Hubbard Memorial Hall, Washington, 
dD. G 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 








Greetin gs 


THE JouRNAL extends hearty New Year Greetings 
to its Subscribers, Advertisers, and Readers every- 
where and wishes for each and everyone of them a 
year of unprecedented Happiness and Prosperity. 





Fighting Germany and Fighting Ignorance 


As the necessity for making great sacrifices to the 
exigencies of war becomes more apparent, it behooves 
every teacher to get clear, and to help others to be clear, 
about the supreme necessity of maintaining, and even 
of augmenting, all public activities which make for the 
welfare of the growing generation. It is very easy for 
short-sighted people to argue that expenses for schools 
ought to be curtailed for a few years, and that the 
scarcity of labor makes it advisable to be lenient in 
the enforcement of compulsory attendance and child- 
labor laws. 

To such arguments there is a complete and over- 
whelming answer. Our armies are fighting to make 
conditions safe for the great experiment of popular 
government. But interference with the processes of 
education would be no less a menace to the safety of 
popular institutions, than would the triumph of Ger- 
many. Ignorance within is no less dangerous than is 
autocracy without. That popular government cannot 
exist without a trained and educated citizenry is evi- 
denced by every dispatch from Russia. When we have 
beaten Germany the world will have been made a safe 
place in which to try out democracy; it is the school 
which must assure its final triumph. 

France and England, in the midst of far greater 
sacrifices than ours, are increasing their expenditures 


for education. The budget of the English Minister of 
Education for the current year calls for an increased 
expenditure of nearly twenty millions of dollars for 
the schools. France is considering a great new scheme 
of vocational education. Canada, with more than one- 
nineteenth of her total population at the front, has 
refused to lower her standards of compulsory atten- 
dance (already higher than ours in North Carolina), 
and to weaken her child-labor laws. Can we do less? 

There is greater material prosperity in North Caro- 
lina today than ever in her history. The state is 
abundantly able to keep education going effectively. 
To do this, greatly increased expenditures are needed, 
in order to meet the decrease in the purchasing power 
of money. The situation must be met, and without 
delay, even if a special session of the legislature for 
this purpose becomes necessary. 

We must remember, however, that more adequate 
salaries for teachers are not enough. Grave responsi- 
bilities rest upon the teachers themselves—that of 
urging and insisting that pupils remain in school, that 
of seeing that child welfare laws are not relaxed, how- 
ever acute the scarcity of labor may become, that of 
getting sixty minutes of work out of every hour of the 
school day. The educational slacker is as little a good 
citizen as is his military brother—H. W. C. 





Contributions Invited 


The editors invite contributions, letters, and con- 
structive criticisms from superintendents, principals, 
high school teachers, and other school officials. Com- 
munications intended for publication should reach the 
Managing Editor by the 15th of the month preceding 
the date of publication. 





‘National Meeting of Superintendents 


The annual meeting of the Department of Superin- 
tendence of the N. E. A., was originally scheduled to 
meet in Atlanta, Ga., Feb. 25-March 2, but the crowd- 
ed condition of the hotels there made it necessary to 
change the place of meeting. The next choice was 
Boston, Mass., but it was found that local conditions 
there would make it advisable to go elsewhere for this 
year. There were two possibilities left, Chicago, IIl., 
and Atlantic City, N. J. After careful investigation 
by Dr. Finegan, President of the Department, it was 
definitely decided to hold the meeting at Atlantic City, 
N. J., where there is ample hotel accommodation. 

The meeting of the Department of Superintendence 
of the N. E. A., will be held, therefore, at Atlantic 
City, N. J., Feb. 25 to March 2. 
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Editors’ cAnnouncement 


With this issue the School of Education of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, with the assistance of a 
board of contributing editors whose names will be 
found at the head of the editorial page, begins the 
publication of the Hicu ScHoot, JouRNAL. 

THE JourNAL succeeds the High School Bulletin, 
which has been issued quarterly by the University 
since January, 1910, under the editorship of the State 
Inspector of High Schools. In the eight years covered 
by its issues, the State high schools of North Caro- 
lina have passed out of the experimental stage, and the 
city high schools have made greater progress than in 
all their previous history. The pioneering work in 
secondary education has been done. From now on the 
number of new high schools will increase only slowly ; 
it is in increased efficiency and broader vision that 
progress will chiefly be apparent. The character of 
the problems which confront the high schools has 
changed so greatly that the High School Bulletin has 
felt itself, with its necessary limitations, inadequate 
to render the bést type of service to the secondary 
schools of the State. It accordingly gives way to the 
JourNAL, happy in the feeling that it may, by sug- 
gestions here and there, have contributed to the growth 
of the high schools, and, in some measure, paved the 
way for the success of the JouRNAL. 

There are, in the opinion of the JouRNAL, two prob- 
lems in the field of secondary education in North Caro- 
lina and the South which are of prime importance, 
and to which it purposes in the main to devote its 
pages. The first of these is that of securing better 
teaching. Too many teachers are still chained to text- 
books and to lecture notes of their own college days. 
Elsewhere in this issue will be found two articles, one 
the first of a series dealing with the teaching of Latin 
in the high schools, the other, the first of a series deal- 
ing with certain aspects of the teaching of English. 
These series are written for high school teachers. The 
suggestions which they offer are definite and construc- 
tive. They will be followed by other series dealing 


with the teaching of the other important subjects in 


the high school curriculum. 

A second problem, vital to the success of the high 
school, is that of better formulating its functions in a 
democratic present form it has 
stumbled upon rather than achieved as the result of 
any self-conscious purpose. Is it that best adapted to 
its task? Is the high school organized and admin- 
istered in ways which enable it best to fulfil its mis- 
sion? Can its relations with the elementary school and 
with the colleges be improved? The movement to- 


civilization. Its 


ward re-definition of the function of the high school 
is assuming considerable proportions. THe JouRNAL 
will constantly strive to keep its readers in touch with 
the progress of this movement in this State and else- 
where. The war and the period of reconstruction 
which will follow will without doubt influence pro- 
foundly, in ways that cannot yet be foreseen, the 
whole structure of secondary education. THE JouRNAL 
will, so far as it can, aid the high schools in their task 
of adapting themselves sanely to the needs of a so- 
ciety which is witnessing a great rebirth of democracy 
and idealism. 

The names of the board of contributing editors who 
will assist the editorial board of THE JouRNAL are a 
sufficient guarantee that it will reflect faithfully the 
most progressive educational sentiment in North Car- 
olina. It will constantly publish articles by superin- 
tendents, high school principals and teachers, and oth- 
ers engaged in educational work in the State. In each 
issue will be found significant items of news from 
North Carolina schools. It will maintain a question 
and answer service of which teachers, superintendents, 
and members of school boards are invited to avail 
themselves. 

3ut THE JouRNAL will not lose sight of the fact that 
North Carolina high schools are part of our national 
educational system, and that their future progress will 
depend in no small measure on their success in keep- 
ing in touch with the best that is bein, done in second- 
ary education throughout the country. It will there- 
fore frequently publish articles written by men in 
other States who have a definite message for North 
Carolina teachers. It will review articles of interest 
which appear in other journals, and books which bear 
on high school problems. It will in each issue include 
notices of educational events throughout the country 
that seem of special significance. It will publish oc- 
casional articles dealing with aspects of elementary 
and higher education which are of interest to high 
school teachers. 

The success of the HicH ScHoor JOURNAL must 
ultimately depend upon its readers. It bespeaks, not 
only their approval, but their codperation. It will 
welcome articles that are definite and constructive, 
pointed letters on matters of general interest, and con- 
cise notices of meetings held, progressive.movements 
in country and city high schools, and significant edu- 
cational events in any part of the State. 

The Board of Editors will strive to make the 
JourNAL, not the organ of any small group of men or 
of any institution, but of the high schools themselves. 
It pledges itself to a single-minded devotion to their 
interests. Tue Eprrors. 
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THE SMITH-HUGHES LAW AND 
ITS ADMINISTRATION 


By T. E. BROWNE 
Supervisor, Vocational Agriculture for North Carolina 


The Smith-Hughes Act, which was signed by the 
President of the United States, February 23, 1917, 
gives the farm-life schools, the rural high schools, and 
the city schools of the state the greatest opportunity 
to more fully serve the vocational needs of their con- 
stituents than any one event in the history of the 
country. 
states for the promotion of vocational education in 
agriculture, the trades and industries, and home eco- 
All this fund must 
be administered through state controlled schools and 
each dollar of Federal funds must be matched by a 


This law provides for Federal aid to the 


nomics, under special conditions. 


dollar of state or local money. 

In order to safeguard the spending of this money, 
the law provides for the appointing of a State Board 
3oard may be the 
State Board of Education or a Special Board appointed 
The Legislature of North 
Carolina appointed a Special Board composed of the 


for vocational education, which 


for this specific purpose. 


State Superintendent of Public Instruction, the Presi- 
dent of the State College of Agriculture and Engineer- 
ing, and the Director of Co-operative Extension Work 
This Board is 
charged with the responsibility of administering the 


in Agriculture and Home Economics. 


Federal funds accruing to the State, and is the body 
through which the Federal Board conducts all its deal- 
ings with the State. 

The ‘sentiment in 
tional education, which culminated in the passage of 
the Smith-Hughes Act, has been rapidly gaining favor 
during the last ten years. The National Society for 
the Promotion of Industrial Education is largely re- 
sponsible for the rapid growth of sentiment during 
recent years. The world has recognized the need of a 
training which our traditional courses of study failed 
to give. ‘The inefficiency of our labor is evidence of 
this fact. Our high schools were giving little training 
which had a special value toward fitting the student 
for his life work. Men and women went into the 
trades and industries without any knowledge of the 
fundamental principles upon which the trade or in- 
dustry was based. ‘They were compelled to go through 
the apprenticeship period, which too often made mere 
machines. The Smith-Hughes appropriates 
money to the states for the specific purpose of promot- 
ing vocational intelligence, and under its provisions, 
the rural high school should reach its fullest develop- 
ment and greatest usefulness by ministering to the 


favor of Federal aid for voca- 


law 


civic, intellectual and vocational needs of all the people 
in its environment, making its course of study as broad 
as the needs of civilized society. 





DEPARTMENT MEETINGS AT THE 
TEACHERS ASSEMBLY 


ASSOCIATION OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS 


The Association of County Superintendents had a 
very successful meeting in Charlotte. Practically all 
of the superintendents of the State were present. 
Four sessions were held, and interesting topics were 
discussed at each session. The first meeting was with 
the high school principals. In the discussion of the 
place of the high schools in the county system by Mr. 
Walker, he quoted the recent Supreme Court decision, 
and made it clear once and for all, that the high school 
has come into its own as an integral part of the county 
school system. 

Members of the State Department discussed in the 
various meetings the plans of the State Department 
with particular reference to work among adult illi- 
terates, community service, medical inspection and the 
work of the State Board of Examiners and Institute 
Conductors. More time was given to the latter than 
to any other department. The discussion showed that 
the superintendents are genuinely interested in the 
work of this board, and intend to give it their sym- 
pathetic co-operation. 

Other outstanding features were the delightful dis- 
cussion of Superintendent P. W. Horn, of Houston, 
Texas, on the relation of boards to superintendents and 
to teachers, and the joint meeting of the superinten- 
dents and board members. 

As a means of stimulating more active interest in 
these meetings on the part of the superintendents them- 
selves, State Superintendent Joyner requested them 
to form an organization of their own and take charge 
of the making of the program for next year’s meet- 
ing. The association honored Superintendent Joyner 
by electing him as president and filled the other office 
from the ranks of the county superintendents.—S. B. 
UNDERWOOD. 





THE DEPARTMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

This department held only one session, Friday morn- 
ing at 9 o’clock, at the Y. M. C. A. building. The 
president, Professor J. Henry Highsmith, made a 
short address, “Some Thoughts on the New College 
Education.” Dr. Charles A. McMurry, of George 
Peabody College, made an excellent address, discuss- 
ing the relationship between elementary and higher 














education. It was a stimulating, helpful discussion 
to all who heard it. 

“What is a Standard College?” was the subject of 
a thoughtful paper by Professor E. C. Brooks, of 
Trinity College. President W. A. Harper, of Elon 
College, was to lead the discussion of this paper. He 
was absent, and his paper was read by Professor 
Alexander. 

Miss Helen Law, of Meredith College, read a paper, 
“What Subjects Should be Accredited in Meeting 
Requirements for the A. B. Degree,” which was dis- 
cussed by Miss Harriett Elliott, of the State Normal 
College. 

In the discussion of the papers read before the de- 
partment the classics came in for chief consideration. 
Some persons held that the classical languages should 
continue to hold a preéminent place in the college cur- 
riculum, while others maintained that the great master- 
pieces of classical literature should be given in good 
translations, and that the made 
wholly elective for high school and college students. 


classics should be 


The attendance upon the session of the Department 
of Higher Education was excessively small. Those 
present discussed seriously the matter of adjourning 
It was decided, however, to continue the or- 
ganization for another year, and if this department is 
to continue to be a part of the Teachers’ Assembly the 


sine die. 


college teachers in the state must show more interest 
in it than they have done heretofore. It should be one 
of the strongest departments in the whole Assembly, 
but it is one of the weakest. Those who should be 
members of this department take no interest in it, and 
apparently feel no responsibility for it. If this in- 
different attitude is allowed to continue, the Depart- 
ment of Higher Education will be discontinued.—J. 
Henry HIGHSMITH. 


THE MEETINGS OF THE MUSIC TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


During the meeting of the Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion at Charlotte a number of interesting conferences 
took place dealing with the vital problems of the music 
teacher. Papers of interest were read and discussed 
and many extremely helpful and splendid ideas were 
presented by some of the foremost teachers of the 
State. It is evident that the majority of music teachers 
do not realize the importance and scope of the meetings 
of this section of the assembly, or the programs would 
be better attended. 

Mr. Arthur Farwell, of New York, who was the 
speaker at the Thursday night session, brought a new 
message to us. The effort of all progressive universi- 
ties to make higher education possible to the masses, 
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to democratize education, to satisfy the appeal of the 
masses for the best in literature, art, and science has 
its parallel movement in music. 

Claiming that only 3 per cent of all the people are 
reached by the symphony and artist concerts, the other 
97 are to be given an opportunity to participate. 

According to the plan started in Rochester and fol- 
lowed in New York and other cities, a great gathering 
is invited, placing no limitation on one’s lack of musi- 
cal knowledge or experience and all are asked to sing. 
In these gatherings which contain rich and poor, artist 
and artisan alike, it has invariably been the rule that 
the singer’s taste progresses from songs every one can 
sing, to the most difficult oratorios and choral music. 

Mr. Farwell’s address and its presentation was high- 
ly appreciated, being recognized as a message from 
one, whose idealistic conception of a vision had proven 
practical in its application. 

The joint meeting of this section with the City 
Superintendents was the first effort to discuss music 
practically from the superintendents’ view. Credits 
for music study in the high school were discussed and 
the recommendation of the music- teachers was en- 
dorsed by the city superintendents. 

If carefully followed, the suggestions offered in the 
outline, will go far towards establishing music on an 
equal footing with other studies. To make this possi- 
ble music must be taught by competent teachers. Real- 
izing the lack of uniform standards and gradings, the 
music teachers adopted an outline for certification of 
music teachers in state high schools which measure 
the State Board of Examiners have promised to sup- 
port. 

Both of these recommendations will be far reaching 
in their effect and will work untold good towards stan- 
dardizing music study in North Carolina——GustTav 
HAGEDORN. 





ASSOCIATION OF CITY HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS 
AND PRINCIPALS 


In the afternoon session the teaching of Latin was 
most excellently handled by Dr. Harrer, of the Uni- 
versity, and Miss Upchurch of the Asheville High 
School. Every teacher of Latin in the State should 
have been present to profit from the useful hints on 
the vitalizing of this subject, given in the paper read 
by Dr. Harrer. Most useful suggestions were offered 
along the line of omitting or re-arranging some of the 
more difficult sections in the first year Latin. 

Miss Upchurch gave a graphic illustration of the 
close connection of Latin to the other subjects in the 
curriculum, and to the everyday interests of the 
pupil. As a staunch defender of the “classics,” Miss 
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Upchurch is one of the best we have had on our pro- 
gram for several years. Usually Latin teachers have 
appeared to be on the defensive, and some times ex- 
press themselves in an apologetic manner. Not so with 
Miss Upchurch. “She went over the top, raided the 
first, second, and third line trenches of the Utilitatians, 
and almost put the enemy to rout.” 

This day’s work closed with a random talk by Dr. 
Charles A. McMurray who occupied Dr. Flexner’s 
place on the program. Dr. McMurray argued strong- 
ly and forcefully for the teaching of the practical and 
dispensing with so much theory. He failed somehow 
to tell us what was practical and how to get hold of the 
practical, but we could all see that his intentions were 
good. 

The Friday morning session was the best and the 
most helpful of all. Mr. A. A. Taylor, principal of 
the High Point high school read a paper on “Stand- 
ards for the Examination and Certification of City 
High School Teachers.” Mr. Taylor had made a 
close study of this matter and enjoyed the happy fac- 
ulty of a most interesting expression of his views. 
him the chairmanship of a special 
up suggestions along this line for 


This paper earned 
committee to draw 


presentation to the State Board of Examiners and In-. 


stitute Conductors. 

Following this paper, the teachers adjourned for 
departmental sections for special work. Though the 
attendance in all the departments was meager, the 
enthusiasm of those who were present partly com- 
pensated. 

The only thing of importance in the business session 
was the abolishment of the nominating committee. 
Principal Davis, of the Charlotte High School, was the 
leader in this charge. He had sworn vengeance on 
this system and came to the meeting all togged out in 
his war paint. After he had pointed out a few com- 
parisons between the present government with the 
government in Germany, he had the teachers with 
him, and carried the matter with little difficulty — 
QO. A. HAMILTON. 





THE COUNTY HIGH SCHOOL 


Occupying as it does a strategic position in our edu- 
cational work, the public high school has come to be 
the criterion by which the efficiency of the school 
system of a county or State is judged. Given a sys- 
tem of strong, well equipped, efficient public high 
schools in a State, and below them you are sure to 
find a good system of elementary schools and above 
them, too, you will find a superior class of colleges. 
Given a weak, ineffective system of public high 


schools, and below them you will find indifferent ele- 
mentary schools and above them colleges in name only. 
Strong high schools mean, then, good educational fa- 
cilities from the primary school through the college 
and University, so much so that we can measure our 
educational progress almost exactly in terms of the 
efficiency of our public high schools. 

North Carolina has made rapid strides in high school 
development since the passage of the public high 
school law in 1907. There are at present 246 State 
high schools in operation under this act, with an en- 
rollment of about 11,000 pupils. There are two other 
classes of public schools doing high school work, 
namely city high schools and local high schools. There 
are 80 of the former and 157 of the latter, enrolling 
respectively 10,000 arid 3,000 pupils. In addition to 
these 483 public high schools—State, city, and local— 
there are 26 private schools and 66 church schools of 
secondary grade, enrolling together about 5,000. Thus 
there are in North Carolina 575 secondary schools en- 
rolling 30,000 pupils. Not quite fifty per cent of the 
575 schools are offering four-year courses, and not 
quite 10 per cent of the 30,000 high school pupils are 
pursuing fourth-year studies. 

We need to develop in all the counties strong four- 
year high schools, sufficiently well equipped and fi- 
nanced to provide for the youth in each county what- 
ever secondary school training is needed. The local 
high school cannot meet the need for high school 
training in a modern democracy. It has not nor 
can it secure sufficient money, equipment, teachres, or 
pupils. The county high school with stronger finan- 
cial backing, larger teaching force, better equipment, 
dormitories and inexpensive boarding facilities, and 
transportation of pupils where necessary must take 
the place of the small local high school if the needs of 
democracy are to be better met through better educa- 
tional opportunities of the youth of the land. A recent 
decision of the Supreme Court declaring the county 
high school (commonly called the State high school) 
to be an organic part of our general and uniform pub- 
lic school system required by the Constitution, opens 
a new door of opportunity in secondary education and 
makes possible a new era of high school development 
in North Carolina—N. W. W. 


WAR LEAFLETS 
If you are not receiving the War Information Se- 
ries of the University of North Carolina Extension 
Leaflets, write to the Bureau of Extension and ask 
that they be sent to you as they are issued. Six num- 
bers have appeared and others will follow. They are 
sent free of cost. 
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BOOK NOTES AND REVIEWS 


COLVIN, S. S. An Inrropuction to HicH ScHOOL 
Treacuinc. Pp. XXI+451. The Macmillan Co., 
1917. $1.60. 


One by one the gaps in the professional literature on 
secondary education are being filled. As the problems 
become more clearly defined and as persistent attempts 
are made to solve these problems the record of the 
attempts and of the solution is set down and made 
available. Here is a book for which college teachers 
of secondary education have long been seeking and it 
will surely meet with a hearty reception. 

First of all one is impressed with the very interesting 
style of the writing and the very practical treatment of 
the topics. Nothing is left to guesswork or suppo- 
sition, but exact and definite cases are used for illus- 
tration, every one filled with the tang of the school- 
room. Any one who has taught in the high school 
recognizes at once that the “cases” are typical and 
can almost name a pupil or class which the author 
might well have been describing. 

In content the book discusses the nature and scope 
of secondary education; the nature and problems of 
the high school pupil, and of the high school teacher. 
Three chapters are devoted to a most appreciative dis- 
cussion of discipline in the high school, followed by a 
chapter on the elimination of waste in the classroom. 
Seven more chapters consider in some detail and with 
great clearness the general methods of instruction pos- 
sible to be used in teaching high school pupils. One 
chapter, all too short, takes up the question as a method 
of instruction. Very properly an entire chapter is 
given over to the necessity, worth, form and use of 
the lesson plan. A final chapter makes clear the much 
discussed question of supervised study. The appen- 
dices contain valuable material on the problems of 
novices, observation of class recitations, sample lesson 
plans, and a very complete bibliography. 

There is little to be found in the book about the or- 
ganization or administration of a high school and still 
less about the history of secondary education. From 
beginning to end the atmosphere is of the classroom 


and the class teacher so much so that one sometimes. 


almost pauses to brush the chalk dust from his clotlies. 

The beginning teacher will find the book a source of 
constant helpfulness and the teacher of experience will 
read it over and over again for the pure joy of recall- 
ing how differently she solved her problems of like 
nature. College teachers of secondary education -will 
need it in their classes as a pedagogical Baedeker to 
place in the hands of the young traveler into unknown 
lands. 


If we seem enthusiastic about this text it is because 
having long been seeking a book of this sort, we at 
last have found it, and the joy of discovery is exceeded 
only by the joy of creation—L. A. W. 


BENNION, M._ CirrizENsuipP. 
World Book Co., 1917. 


It was the New England philosopher, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson who wrote that the end and aim of govern- 
ment is morality. If we understand Dean Bennion he 
is trying to make this same idea the base for a text 
in civics. Acting on this assumption ethical principles 
and social ideals are blended to form an introduction to 
social ethics. 

In eighteen chapters so brief and concise as to be 
almost mere lecture notes the first part of the text 
considers various phases of our historical inheritance 
and- sets forth our political problems. In part two 
the responsibilities of citizenship toward the great in- 
stitutions of society are discussed for seventeen more 
brief and almost sketchy chapters. At the end of the 
text appear questions for class discussion and further 
study. 

Admittedly the book is pioneer. Like all pioneer 
work it is incomplete and unfinished, lacking in full- 
ness and well-rounded development. The viewpoint 
is, nevertheless, fundamental. Government, and es- 
pecially in democratic form, is now on trial. Men are 
not now considering so much the machinery and the 
process as they are the product of governments. Pre- 
cision, speed, efficiency in human control may be se- 
cured at the sacrifice of honor, integrity, righteousness. 
Can government be so organized and so administered 
that in gaining the world it shall not lose its own 
soul? Is it possible for government to be ethical and 
also efficient? This would seem to be the sort of 
question which Prof. Bennion tries to answer. 

Timely and vital as such a viewpoint is the book 
would have gained immeasurably if the material were 
less condensed. This is its chief fault as a high school 
text even if used as suggested in the last year of high 
school. The effect is to overload adolescent powers of 
analysis and assimilation. To quote an extreme case 
as illustration: 

“Akin to these problems are the making and admin- 
istration of employers’ liability and workmen’s com- 
pensation laws. These laws aim to provide, without 
the delay and expense of litigation, an equitable basis 
of settlement. This is a matter of justice to the fami- 
lies of those that pay the toll of industry in disability 
or death.” P. 139. 

Such a paragraph furnishes an excellent starting 
point for a teacher but hardly suits the demand of 


Pp. XVIII-+-181. 
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pupils for information about employers’ liability and 
workmen’s compensation laws. That is to say, the 
book is an excellent outline to be used by teachers as 
the basis for a lecture course in civics but it scarcely 
could serve as a civics text to be studied by high 
school pupils and used for class recitations.—L. A. W. 


HAMILTON, J. G. ppROULHAC, ano HAMIL- 
TON, MARY THOMPSON. Tue Lire oF 
Rosert E. Lee For Boys anp Giris. With il- 
lustrations. Houghton Mifflin Company. Boston 
and New York, 1917. Price, $1.25 net. 


Robert E. Lee was not only a great Southerner but 
a great American, and as such the authors of this lit- 
tle volume have faithfully and well portrayed him. He 
is made to stand out in bold-relief against a back- 
ground of American history as the noble and superb 
national character that he was. The book is well bal- 
anced, scholarly, and free from sectionalism and bias. 
Such a volume could not have been written a gencra- 
tion ago nor even twenty years ago, for only now is 
the nation as a whole coming to see the great Confed- 
erate general in proper perspective and to appreciate 
his true greatness and worth as a national figure. This 


story of his career comes at an opportune time, oppor-' 


tune not only because the Nation is at last ready to 
count him among its heroes but rather because at this 
crisis in our history such an inspiring story must have 
telling effect in shaping and fixing in young Americans 
higher and truer ideals of patriotism, of supreme de- 
votion to duty, and of truth and justice. 

This story of his remarkable career is told in a 
simple and graceful style quite befitting his noble char- 
acter, and told withal in a manner that will seize the 
interest and compel the attention of young and old 
alike. No more admirable juvenile book of biography 
for young Americans has come to my attention, nor 
have I ever seen a more readable book on Lee. Any 
boy or girl will be a better American for having read 
and re-read this story —N. W. W. 


BRYCE, VISCOUNT. Tue WortnH or ANCIENT 
LITERATURE TO THE MopERN Wor.p. Occas- 
ional Papers No. 6 of the Publications of the 


General Education Board. General Education 
3oard, 61 Broadway, New York. Free distribu- 
tion. 


These “Occasional Papers” are coming to be more 
than their name would signify: they are amounting to 
a select bibliography on one of the livest and most 
far-reaching school questions of the present day. Edu- 
cational values, absolute, relative, categorical, hypo- 


thetical, scientific, are compelling the attention of ex- 
perts and laymen with a force not to be gainsaid. 
Values in subject-matter, values in reorganization, 
values in training schools and college departments for 
teachers, values in country schools, make up an inter- 
esting list of topics which are interestingly and ably 
treated in these occasional papers. 

Ever since our college days when we found such 
keen delight in “The American Commonwealth” we 
have eagerly seized upon what ever has come from the 
pen of Viscount Bryce (Ambassador Bryce is the 
name we always remember him by), anticipating a 
pleasant and profitable hour with this master of the 
Anglo-Saxon tongue. With keen insight he pene- 
trates to the heart of a question, with rare clearness 
he sets forth the points to be considered and with 
driving forcefulness he makes his argument so con- 
vincing that one feels compelled to agree with the 
final clear cut summary and conclusion. 

In 20 pages the former ambassador of England to 
the United States discusses with almost perfect fair- 
ness and impartiality the claims of the classics, broadly 
defined, to a place in our courses of study for children 
of adolescent years. The paper is divided into two 
sections, the first dealing in a most general way with 
the aims, purposes and means of education, the sec- 
ond part stating and discussing briefly four great 
benefits as he sees them which accrue to mankind 
through the study of the ancient world as reflected in 
the literary masterpieces of classical antiquity. 

He regrets the crass utilitarian viewpoint so often 
assumed as education’s end and aim. Acknowledging 
that all languages are poorly taught, and casting out as 
untrue the argument that only through a study of 
Latin can one acquire a good English style because 
there are too many cases to controvert the statement, 
he begs an impartial weighing of the evidence for and 
against the study of the ancient languages. 

His definition of the aim of education he adapts 
from Herbert Spencer but enriches the Spencerian 
definition. “Let us think of education as a prepara- 
tion for life as a whole, so that it may fit men to draw 
from life the most it can give for use and for enjoy- 
ment.” Might he not have added also that the privi- 
lege of this sort of an education must be extended 
to all? 

Knowledge he divides into two classes, knowledge 
of the world of nature, i. e., science ; and knowledge of 
the world of man, i. e., the humanities. The well- 
educated man is the one who has learnt much in both 
of these great departments of knowledge. Each of these 
departments contributes to the other and each has a 
contribution to make in developing the human intellect. 
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Education is a lengthening, deepening, and broadening 
process by which man is enabled to rise above the 
realm of the brutal and selfish to the clearer atmos- 
phere of the divine and lovely. 

Science, however, in order to bring its intensity of 
stimulation and fullness of pleasures to man must be 
made the subject of research made possible only by 
the expenditure of goodly sums and long periods of 
time and hence can be enjoyed by only a few. Letters 
and history bestow lavish bounties upon the many with 
comparative ease and lesser expenditures and are more 
easily accesible. 
that the most important part of nature is human na- 
ture and that 
Nature has made much possible for man and receives 
due trioute but what man has done working through 
and nature is the most wonderful 
chapter in the history of civilization and must needs 
have a place in the educated man’s storehouse of 
knowledge. 

By ancient classics he means the whole round of 
activities in the ancient world and hence by the study 
of ancient classics is meant not only the words, the 
forms, the dry bones but the content, the record, the 
very life and sinew of the ancient world. What place, 
he asks, can a study of such a subject have in modern 
education? 

First of all he disclaims any attempt to urge that 
“the study of the ancients should be urged upon all, 
or even on the bulk of those who remain at school until 
— or on most of those who enter a university.” 

“Many have not the capacity or the taste 
to make it worth while for them to devote much time 
there to Greek and Latin.” “For the schools the prob- 
lem is how to discover among the boys and girls those 
who have the kind of gift which makes it worth while 
to take them out of the mass and give them due fa- 
cilities for pursuing these studies at the higher second- 
ary schools, so that they may proceed thence to the 
universities and further prosecute them there.” 
“We shall effect a saving if we drop that study of the 
ancient languages in the case of those, 
trial, show no aptitude for them.” But also a place 
must be found for successful pursuance of the an- 
cient tongues by those who find joy and pleasure in 
them, i. e., for whom the classics set into vibration 
an inner responsive chord. 


Again and again the note is struck 


moreover, the most interesting part. 


in unison with 


who, after a 


Coming directly to the answer to his question, the 
subject of the paper, he says that from the study of 
the ancients through their literature we may expect 
to receive benefits classed under four general heads. 
I. “Greece and Rome are the well-springs of the in- 


tellectual life of all civilized modern peoples.” II. “An- 
cient classical literature is the common possession, and 
with the exception of the Bible and a very few mediae- 
val writings, the only common possession, of all civ- 
ilized peoples.” III. “Ancient History is the key to 
all history, not to political history only, but to the 
record also of the changing thoughts and beliefs of 
races and peoples.” IV. “The ancient writers set be- 
fore us a world superficially most unlike our own.” 

The viewpoint and the argument is refreshingly new 
and stimulating. Stock arguments and half-baked or 
antiquated psychology find themselves barred from the 
discussion. Outcroppings here and there appear of 
the old conservatism which will not entirely down in 
any man’s thought. A tinge of aristocracy colors the 
argument in several places but in the main the view is 
liberal, broad, democratic, at least in spirit if not 
always in expression. The problem with which the 
secondary school is confronted in this matter is clearly 
and concisely stated and a modern twentieth century 
suggestion for its solution is presented. Best of all, 
the paper rings true and sincere, it is written from 
the heart and with the ripened years of life and living 
adding to the retained fire and imagination of youth- 
ful enthusiasm. The paper will mark an epoch in 
discussions about the place of a study of ancient life 
in the education of our modern world.—L. A. W. 


GREEN, J. C. Grapuic LATIN. 
Author, Blairstown, N. J. 


Published by the 


Latin teachers, who are on tke lookout to find ways 
to enable their pupils to master the essential forms and 
the main principles of syntax, will find it worth their 
while to examine a little pamphlet entitled “Graphic 
Latin,” by J. C. Green, of Blairstown, N. J. This 
pamphlet on four charts presents a concise and yet 
quite complete outline of the subject. It should prove 
helpful for ready reference during the term’s work, 
for regular use along with a grammar, and especially 
for review work. It is not suitable for students of first 
year Latin, but for students of Caesar and beyond. 
Inexperienced teachers could use it to guide them in 


‘ finding out the essentials of the language which they 


should present to their students —G. A. H. 


“Titus Labienus” is the title of an article, by Prof. 
F. F. Abbott, of Princeton, in the October number of 
the Classical Journal. It deals in an interesting way 
with the career of Caesar’s famous lieutenant. Latin 
teachers will find it very readable and well worth as- 
signing as outside reading to the class in Caesar’s Gal- 
lic War.—G. A. H. 
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CLOYD, D. E. Mopern EpucaTion 1n Europe AND 
THE Orient. The Macmillan Co., 1917. $1.60. 

A description of the systems of education, elemen- 
tary, secondary, and higher, in the several countries of 
Europe, Japan, and China. 

MONROE, DE VOSS, KELLY. EpvucaTionaL 
Tests AND MEASUREMENTS. Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1917. $1.50. 

Sets forth the nature, scope and methods of giving 
and scoring the different tests and measurements in 
public school education. 

RUGG, H. O. Statistica, METHODS APPLIED TO 
EpucaTion. Houghton Mifflin Co., 1917. $2.00. 

Discusses the use, meaning and interpretation of 
An invaluable aid to students 
of educational problems as revealed in statistical tables. 
THOMAS, C.S. THe TEACHING oF ENGLISH IN THE 

Seconpary ScuHoors. Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1917. $1.50. 

SNEDDEN, D. Epvucartionat, Socro.ocy. 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Vol. I—55 cents; Vol. II—80 cents. 

WINCHESTER, B. S. 


DEMOCRACY. 


educational statistics. 


2 Vols. 
1917. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION AND 
Abingdon Press. 1917. 





MISCELLANEOUS NOTES AND 
COMMENTS 


CERTIFICATE RENEWALS 


Arrangements have now been made with the North 
Carolina State Board of Examiners and Institute 
Conductors by which certain courses offered by the 
Correspondence Study Division at the University will 
be accepted for credit toward the renewal of high 
school teachers’ and principals’ certificates in this 
State. 

In the list of Correspondence Study Courses there 
is also a course prepared especially for high school 
teachers of mathematics and another for teachers of 
high school Latin. These are both credit courses and 
may be used to count toward certificate renewals. 

Teachers in high schools whose certificates expire 
this year will do well to write to Miss Nellie Roberson, 
Chapel Hill, N. C., and make inquiries about these 
courses and other means of study through correspon- 
dence. 


EDUCATIONAL COMMISSION APPOINTED 


The Educational Commission provided for by the 
General Assembly of 1917 was appointed by Governor 
Bickett on December 20th. This commission is ¢re- 
ated for the following purposes: (1) to make a sur- 
vey of the educational conditions in North Caro- 


lina ; (2) to codify the public school laws of the State; 
(3) to investigate the cost and the methods of supply- 
ing text-books to the State; (4) to look into the ad- 
visability of establishing a State printing plant; (5) to 
investigate the matter of teachers’ pensions. It is 
directed to report its findings and recommendations to 
the General Assembly of 1919. The commission is 
composed of President Robert H. Wright, of the 
East Carolina Teachers’ Training School; Professor 
E. C. Brooks, of Trinity College; Dr. Charles E. 
3rewer, President of Meredith College; Mr. C. C. 
Wright, Superintendent of Public Instruction for 
Wilkes County; and Mr. L. J. Bell, Superintendent of 
the City Schools of Rockingham and Superintendent 
of Public Instruction for Richmond County. 


LESSONS IN COMMUNITY AND NATIONAL LIFE 


President Wilson in a recent letter to school officers 
urged that teachers “increase materially the tinie and 
attention devoted to instruction bearing directly on the 
problems of community and national life,” and states 
that Mr. Hoover and Commissioner Claxton had been 
asked to organize suitable material for such work. In 
accordance with this request, the Bureau of Educa- 
tion began on October 1 the publication of a series of 
circulars one of which will appear each month during 
the school year 1917-’18, until May. These circulars 
are edited by Professors C. H. Judd and Leon C. 
Marshall, of the University of Chicago. Each is in 
three sections, one intended for pupils in fourth, fifth, 
and sixth grades, one for pupils in grades seven, eight 
and nine, and one for the upper years of the high 
school. Single copies of any section of each circular 
may be purchased from the United States Food Ad- 
ministration, Washington, D. C., at 5 cents each; each 
additional copy in the same order, 3 cents; 100 copies, 
$2.00. It is suggested that these lessons be used as 
part of the work in English classes, in connection with 
the teaching of geography and _ history, as a part of the 
regular course in civics and even as a separate course 
of study. 


The first circular, in the section devoted to the upper 
classes of the High School, treats of “Some Fundamen- 
tal Aspects of Social. Organization,” “The Western 
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Pioneer,” “The Co-operation of Specialists in Modern 
Society.” The section designed for use in the upper 
elementary and first high school years contains “The 
Effect of the War on Commerce in Nitrate,” “The 
Varied Occupations of a Colonial Farm,” “A Cotton 
Factory and the Workers,” and “Feeding a City.” The 
section for use in the intermediate grades deals with 
the following topics: “The War and Aeroplanes,” 
“Colonial Home Industries,” “The Water Supply of 
a City,” and “Petroleum and Its Uses.”—H. W. C. 





























